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thunder. He was, indeed, a man of few words, but his
pronouncements carried weight. The whole world trusted
and respected him. It was soon recognized that he was not
in search of conquests. He was too modest and loved his
subjects too well to desire to illumine the pages of his reign
with brilliant victories purchased with the lives and happi-
ness of his people. Alexander III was great enough to
pursue successfully a policy of profitable peace with irre-
proachable honour. He never sacrificed a single jot or tittle
of the empire's rights and interests. On the contrary, find-
ing Russia in a very unfavourable situation, he raised her,
by his wisdom and firmness, to an enviable position of
power and prestige among the nations, without shedding a
drop of Russian blood.
Alexander III is known in history as "the Peacemaker.'*
This epithet did not come from the mouth of the people.
It occurs for the first time in a decree issued by his son soon
after his death. Emperor Nicholas rather disliked this
appelation. "The word does not fit my father," he told me
on one occasion. "Count Vorontzov-Dashkov submitted to
me the act where it occurs, and I signed it thoughtlessly."
As a matter of fact, the greatness of Alexander III is not
that he was a peacemaker, but that he was firm as a rock
and honest in the highest sense of the word.
Alexander Ill's internal national programme was just
as noble and enlightened as his external policy. His atti-
tude toward the non-Russian races of the empire was one
of broad-minded sympathy. While he did not, of course,
abandon the historical Russian viewpoint and tradition, his
native good sense made him realize that these people must
<
be granted the privilege of living a normal life, since
their union to the empire made them his subjects to be
treated as such. Naturally, he loved the Russians best,
but he was kindly disposed towards all his subjects. His
treatment of Poland is an example in point. When he